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A GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 



" The entrance of thy word giveth light; it giveth 
understanding to the simple."— Pt. cxix. 180. 

•* How precious is the hook divine, 
By inspiration given ! 
Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine, 
To guide our souls to heaven t 

It sweetly cheers our drooping hearts 

In this dark vale of tears ; 
life, light, and joy, it still imparts, 

And quells our rising fears. 

This lamp, through all the tedious night 

Of life shall guide our way, 
Till we behold the clearer light 

Of an eternal day ! " 

" This hook of stars lights to eternal bliss.*' 

Herbert. 

" Gkanny, dear, do tell us a story as 
we sit round the fire to-night." 

" A story ? What m*&&% ^j<sol *&&&«- 

-a 
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of a story ? Why, now-a-days you read 
so many books, that grandmother's 
tales would sound dull in your ears, 
and Jemmy would never sit through 
one of them." 

"Oh, Granny! will you try me?" 
said a bright-faced boy, as he shook 
back the fair locks that hung over his 
brow, and looked winningly up into 
the old lady's face ; " will you try me, 
Granny, and then say if I can't sit still 
a whole long hour while you are talk- 
ing, without one wish to run away?" 
And as the boy spoke, the aged head 
bent over him in fond love, for he was 
the son of her lost daughter, and every 
look, and word, and action, many a time 
brought back memories of the past, 
and spoke to her of the dead. It was 
a fair sight to mark the two — the 
grey hairs of the aged parent, the 
countenance saddened and ys\> softened 
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by sorrow's touch, the high brow fur- 
rowed by the wrinkles which time's 
rough course had traced, and the boy's 
auburn locks curling in rich luxuriance, 
the bright hopeful eye and dimpled 
cheek, which told of trouble yet un- 
known. 

" Thou art thy mother's son, boy," 
said the aged woman ; " thou hast all 
her ways about thee. It does my heart 
good to have thee near me, so sit down, 
and tell me why you and Nelly wish 
to have a story?" 

" Not Nelly and I alone, Granny ; 
but we are all of one mind, and want 
you to tell us something about your 
early days, when you were as young as 
we are." 

" Oh, do, Granny, do!" said the 
merry little voices ; and round the fire 
four happy children drew their stools ^ 
and looked up into QstwDK^^ \*r»* 
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eager to catch her first words. Granny 
could not refuse the request so often 
repeated, so she took off her spectacles 
and placed them on the chimney-piece, 
put her feet on the cushion on which 
Jemmy sat, took his little hand in hers, 
and began her tale. 

" On the (Joast of one of the most 
eastern counties of England there 
stands a pretty village. It i3 so far 
removed from the din and bustle of 
town life, that the inhabitants have re- 
tained a kind of primitive simplicity, 
and while the men ' go down to the 
sea in ships, and see the wonders of 
the great deep/ their wives watch by 
the cradle of the infants at home, and 
their busy fingers braid the nets for 
their husbands' fishing. A dangerous 
fishing this is at certain seasons ; many 
a time the boat is drifted ashore with- 
out its crew, and motherless children 
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and bereaved parents mourn for the 
loved ones it contained. And high 
and boisterous the winds rise, and lift 
up the foaming waves, ' curling their 
monstrous heads;' and often on a 
stormy night they beat against the 
high cliffs, and rock the foundations of 
the cottages situated too near its brink. 
On the other side of this little village 
rise high hills, in autumn covered with 
the purple heather, which lends so 
great a beauty to all scenery, but here, 
in the wild and flat country of the 
eastern part of our island, investing 
the whole prospect with a charm felt 
by all who visit the spot. A quiet and 
peaceful abode, too, it is ; a few cottages 
scattered here and there over a wide 
common, over which in childish days 
I loved to roam, to gather the white 
downy feathers scattered by the tribes 
of cackling geese which m^^^^^^xx. 
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dwelling-place. Nearer to the sea also 
are groups of cottages — picturesque 
thatched buildings, with wild flowers 
climbing over the old walls, and screen- 
ing the low entrance from view. It is 
of the inmates of one of these cottages 
that I am going to tell you. A poor 
man and his wife had lived there for 
nearly a year. They were both young, 
and glad to work, but their utmost in- 
dustry brought only a scanty supply, 
and many a time the pangs of want 
had been severely felt. The man was 
a sailor, — an honest, active being, but 
his heart was often cast down at the 
sight of his famished wife, struggling 
against the difficulties which beset her. 
Disasters, too, did not come singly, but, 
like the little cloud that rises in the 
horizon, and spreads itself until it 
covers the sky, and hides the bright 
sun beneath its thick veil, so one by 
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one troubles seemed to increase. The 
rich squire who had helped them so 
much at first was absent, travelling on 
the Continent, and the young wife 
missed the visits of the * bonnie ladie/ 
who had never feared a drop of rain or 
a breath of wind when her errand was 
one of mercy. The boat, too, had seen 
some rough work since the hopeful 
fisherman had painted it anew ere he 
brought his partner to his little home, 
and tta last storm had tried it sorely. 
There were anxious thoughts, too, of 
another kind — care and trouble had 
already stolen the roses from the cheek 
of the fair girl, and neighbours began 
to say that they would not have known 
Mary to have been the same laughing, 
merry maiden that Jem had courted. 
And Jem saw this, too; and often, when 
he came home from a gainless voyage, 
he would sit down g\oom&^ «scA^ssc&ev 
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as if he had no heart to tell the sad 
news. One day, when he had thus re- 
turned, and had brought back an empty 
boat, his wife met him at the door with 
a smiling countenance. ' Come in, 
Jem/ she said, * come in, and have 
your supper ; you look cold and tired, 
and need some food, I am sure/ 
' Food, wife !' replied the hungry man ; 
' there is no food for us. The lamp of 
life must go out first, for lack of oil/ 
' Nay, talk not of that, Jem/ said the 
patient wife, as she laid her hand on 
her husband's shoulder ; c did I not tell 
you when we married, and ever since, 
that I had a lantern with me, which 
was a guide through every difficulty ? ' 
' Yes, wife, you said so, but the light 
must have been uncommonly dim, I 
fancy, for I have never seen it yet; 
and haven't we had trouble over trouble, 
and found no Way out of it?* • Oh, 
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Jem ! don't say so. The light of my 
lamp has helped me. Have I ever 
given way to gloom or despair ? Have 
I ever said an angry or upbraiding 
word in our distress? You know I 
haven't, and you know, too, that though 
work has failed, and when our cottage 
has been without a loaf in the cup- 
board, friends have always been raised 
up who have brought us more than we 
needed. This very day I trimmed my 
lamp when it was burning dim, and it 
served to throw a bright light over the 
, whole cottage, and then the minister 
came in, and brought food for us, for 
he said that he knew we were starving ; 
and how could he have known, Jem, if 
God had not told him ? ' € Wife, where 
is the lamp that lightens you ? Do you 
mean your own joy -loving heart?' 
* No, Jem, you have not guessed ti^J&\ 
my heart is dark eno\x^CL» ^tbcj^skkss^ 
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shines upon it. My lantern is the voice 
of God speaking in His holy book. 
Hear, Jem : ' Thy word is a lamp to my 
feet, $nd a light to my paths/ ' ' Well, 
Mary, but how does this help you ? ' 
said her husband, listening to the gentle 
voice. * Oh, it helps me wonderfully/ 
replied the young wife; 'and I will 
show you how. Look here/ and as 
she spoke she took from the shelf a 
worn little Bible, the prize of industry 
in early days at her Sunday-school. 
€ See this book, which we are to take 
for a lamp to our feet, declares the sure 
and abiding promise, e Ask and it shall 
be given you/ and God has always 
heard my prayer. Oh ! there are beau- 
tiful words here, if you would read 
them — words that tell us c of a present 
help in trouble/ of One who always has 
His ear open, and will hear us when 
we call upon Him/ ' Well, wife dear, 
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read a bit ; God has given us food to- 
day, and I do not think/ he added, in 
a lower tone, as he brushed away the 
tears that chased each other one by one 
down his sun-burnt cheek, 'that He 
would ever suffer such a girl as you to 
starve, after all/ " 

" Oh, Granny ! " said little Jemmy, 
" I am so glad that Mary told her hus- 
band of her lamp ! Did he follow it, 
too ? I knew what you meant from 
the very beginning." 

" I dare say you did," said the old 
lady; "but you have been carefully 
taught from your birth, and you read 
the Bible when you were quite a little 
boy, as Timothy of old did with his 
grandmother. It is a great blessing 
to have known the Holy Scriptures 
from a child, as St. Paid tells the young 
disciple, his ' own son in the faith/ as 
he calls him, in one ol \aa> \tft»^&&^ 
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letters to him ; ' they are able to make 
him wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus/ But the 
poor fisherman had had no teaching ; 
he had followed his father to sea when 
very young, and had passed a roving, 
though industrious life. However, to 
go on with my story. Jem listened to 
the Bible with apparent attention, but 
he did not say anything, for he was a 
man of few words ; and if he thought 
at all, Mary could hardly know it. 
Every evening before he went out in 
his fishing-boat Mary read to him ; and 
once she thought she saw him placing 
the book on the shelf, as if he had been 
endeavouring to read it to himself; she 
saw, too, that he grumbled less, and 
spoke more trustfully, and she began 
to hope that the lamp which guided 
her own footsteps might be also lead- 
ing his. Many weeks had passed away 
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since Mary had first read the Word of 
God to her husband. The stormy 
autumn days were coming on, and 
often her heart beat as she heard the 
whistle of the rainy wind, and the roar 
of the foaming waves. At such times 
her lamp was her only comfort ; bright 
and distinct the words rose before her, 
'The Lord comraandeth and raiseth 
the stormy wind/ and she remem- 
bered the voice that had soothed the 
fearful disciples with the solemn, 
'Peace, be still/ when the wind and 
the sea had obeyed their mighty 
Lord, and 'there was a great calm/ 
One night her husband was longer 
absent than usual. The tempest 
rocked the little cottage, and the rain 
pattered on the thatched roof, until it 
dripped through upon the sanded floor. 
Mary sat by the fire, and listened for 
the well-known footate\>, — Ysw^\*s«» 
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she sat and listened, and no sound 
met her ear beyond the raging of the 
storm without, and the crackling of 
the wood fire within. Then she took 
her Bible down and read ; but her heart 
beat quicker every minute, and the 
little lamp of faith was growing dim. 
But, hark ! there is a footstep ! slowly, 
heavily, it came along, unlike Jem's 
active tread, and the spirit of the 
young wife sank within her. The 
next moment it stopped before the 
door ; Mary could not rise, so sure did 
she feel that her husband was not there, 
and that evil tidings were awaiting her. 
At last the door opened, and a bluff 
sailor entered. His coarse blue jacket 
was wringing wet, and his dress tattered 
and dripping, but his broad, honest 
face beamed with an expression of 
kindness, and there was a gentleness 
in his tone which ill accorded with 
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his bronzed features and sunburnt 
cheeks. 

" ' Missus/ he said, as he walked 
straight up to the trembling woman, 
' don't be afeard ; many boats have 
weathered the storm, and its violence 
is nearly over. I saw your husband 
go out to night just afore I did, and I 
thought, may-be, you'd like a word of 
comfort from one who had been in the 
worst of it.' 

" ' Then you have not seen him since?' 
exclaimed Mary, her thoughts centered 
on the one object of her affectionate 
anxiety : ' why didn't you stop to help 
him ? Oh ! poor Jem, poor Jem ! ' and 
the young wife gave way to passionate 
emotion. 

" ' Nay, don't take on so,' said the 
fisherman, leaning over her ; ' keep up 
your fire, and I'll go down the cliff 
yonder, and see if \ua \>osk \s> \sv ^s£$&, 
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No, you couldn't stem the wind, my 
poor woman/ continued he, as he saw 
her take down her cloak, and prepare 
to place it on her trembling shoulders : 
' it's of no use for you to go ; stay here, 
and I'll bring you word/ 

" ' I must, I must go/ said Mary, 
and her kind friend, perceiving all re- 
monstrance to be useless, interposed no 
longer to restrain her. She wrapped 
her grey cloak around her, and, regard- 
less of the wind and driving rain, 
hurried forward to the beach. It was 
a wild scene of confusion that reigned 
there — the waves were still beating 
against the cliff — the white surf cresting 
every billow as it rolled, tempestuously 
over the rocks, leaving, as it again 
receded, many a relic behind to tell of 
the treasures which that raging deep 
had swallowed. Spars and cables 
were scattered far and near — now and 
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then a broken raft, that had proved, 
alas ! too frail for the fury of the foam- 
ing ocean, and from time to time the 
yet bleeding body of some adventurous 
fisherman. 

" It was morning ere the tempest 
completely ceased. The sun rose upon 
a scene of sad misery, scarcely to be 
realized by those who, nurtured in 
cities, in abodes of comfort and afflu- 
ence, have never witnessed the effects 
of an autumn gale, or seen the wreck 
of many a cherished hope, as the deep 
gives forth its treasures. Mary would 
not leave the beach, but the kind 
fisherman kept near her to say a word 
of comfort to her troubled heart. 
Long she stood, and gazed upon the 
ocean, still looking to the horizon, as 
if hoping to catch a glimpse of that she 
held most dear." 

" Poor Mary !" said little Jemmy, as 

c2 ^ 
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he looked with childish sorrow up in 
the old lady's face. 

" Yes, poor Mary was a widow. 
The big foaming wave rolled in, and 
left behind it on the pebbly shore 
the mangled body of a young fisher- 
man. One moment Mary gazed upon 
it, and then rushed forward. Her 
husband lay there, — cold, dripping, 
dead. She did not faint, she did not 
now cry, but a strange feeling of over- 
whelming sorrow came over her, and 
she sat by the dead man, looking at 
the pale face. The honest fisherman 
stood a few paces off, not liking to 
approach the majesty of grief, but he 
often wiped the tear from his eye, as 
he watched the anguish of the widowed 
woman. 

" ' Come here/ she said at length, as 

she beckoned to him ; ' see, he is gone 

now, my own Jem V and foe fco\Hi& of 
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his name, uttered by her own lips, 
seemed to awaken bygone memories, 
and she could not proceed. 

" ' Yes, he is gone/ said the man, 
and his hoarse voice testified the emo- 
tion with which he spoke : ' he is gone 
before us, I hope to a happier place. 
Isn't there something under his shirt, 
there ? ' continued he, as he advanced 
to the spot where the dead man lay, 
and unfastened the dripping vestment 
which yet girded him ; ' I thought I 
saw something/ he added, as he drew 
out a torn little book, and held it up. 

" The book was a Bible. Mary seized 
the prize, opened it, and read in the 
title-page, 'The gift of my mother 
when first I went to sea/ and the 
writing was signed ' Jem.' This, then, 
was her husband's Bible ; the treasure, 
probably, of the last few weeks of his 
life — perhaps laia comfot\> \xv ^Owsss- 
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of peril. Ah ! she did not know how 
from that first evening when her prayers 
had been heard, and her husband had 
listened to the words of truth from her 
lips, how, from that time forward, he 
had treasured them in his bosom. She 
did not know how he had sought out 
his mother's parting gift, and re- 
membering the prayers that accom- 
panied it, had also prayed from the 
depths of an earnest spirit for guidance 
and for pardon. No, poor Mary knew 
not this ; but she had seen the fruits of 
that word in the hasty temper over- 
come, the quick reply checked, and 
the hopeful, trusting spirit in the midst 
of evils. 

" ' Come, my dear woman/ said the 

good fisherman, as he saw Mary's 

cheeks growing deadly pale, 'you'd 

better come up the cliff, and we will 

follow yon soon, and bring vxp that to 
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which you yet cling so dearly/ But 
Mary heeded him not. She had gazed 
for one moment upon the precious relic, 
and had fallen apparently lifeless be- 
side her departed husband. So the 
kind fisherman, like the good Samaritan 
of old, ' took care of her/ brought her 
to his own house in the cottage on the 
cliff, and bade his wife look to her. 
The swoon did not last long; kind, 
tender nursing, brought back feeling 
into the shattered frame, but it could 
not bring back life into him who had 
passed away. Oh ! the pain to wake 
and find herself a widow — to feel as 
sense dawned again that she was alone 
in the ' wide, wide, world ! ' The 
spirit sunk — day by day the cheek 
grew paler and more wan ; the long 
thin hands, often folded in prayer, 
looked more emaciated than ever ; and 
the eyes, that had fc*fc\&s& *£> \kboS^ 
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became glassy and fixed, as though 
earth-veiled sights were opening before 
its gaze. The lamp within had been 
dull and dimmed at first, but it was so 
no longer. Brighter and brighter it 
seemed to shine as the earthly tene- 
ment decayed, for it was fed by the 
glad hope of soon rejoining her beloved 
one in heaven. 

"Four days she lingered, and on 
the fifth she died. She scarcely saw 
the little baby that came into the 
world at its mother's death, to begin 
its pilgrimage of toil, and trouble, and 
danger, as its parent reached the goal ; 
but she clasped her hands together, 
and in fervent prayer to God asked 
that the lamp which had guided her 
might be given to her tender infant. 
So another Mary was left when the 
one was taken. The fisherman's wife 
was a pious woman, and felt the trust 
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given to her. She had no child of her 
own ; so she, and ' honest Bob/ as 
he was called, adopted the little one, 
and resolved that the lamp of the mo- 
ther should be their guiding star in 
training the helpless babe. Long be- 
fore Mary could read she was taught 
to look to it. Her infant lips stam- 
mered forth the precious promises, and 
the light grew clear to her baby-mind, 
as it told of God's love for the orphan 
and care for the fatherless. 

" When she grew old enough, she 
read to the fisherman on a Sunday. 
He called it ' trimming his lamp/ 
for he said it refreshed the light of 
faith within him, and showed him the 
path he should tread. And when her 
mother washed or made her husband's 
nets, Mary sat by her side, and the 
good woman listened to the words at 
life from the little ps\. fea'^tar} ^** 
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early accustomed to the precious truths, 
and year by year her lamp burned 
brighter, as her heart became fixed on 
God, and on the promises of His word. 
Sometimes, in those early days, she 
would ramble away among the rocks, 
and spend whole mornings in gather- 
ing their treasures, watching the sea- 
anemones clinging to the hard stones, 
and glittering in the sunlight with all 
the varied colours that have gained 
them the name they bear. Often, too, 
she went in search of peri winkles among 
the rocks; and it was a pleasant re- 
ward for a pleasant day's labour, to 
see how mother liked them at tea, and 
to hear father praising her in his kindly 
way for being a busy girl, — for that, 
he used to say, is the only way to get 
on in the world. But Mary did not al- 
ways ramble by the sea ; she loved the 
lanes too, and knew every flower, as 
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little country girls ought to know them, 
by their own familiar name ; and bright 
varied nosegays were always on her 
mother's table, testifying of green, 
luxuriant hedges, and grass - grown 
fields. When the blackberry ripened 
on the bush, Mary was always the first 
to hail it. Her eyes had watched the 
snowdrop piercing the thick covering 
that had sheltered the plants from the 
winter's cold, and the first violet was 
gathered long before the other child- 
ren of the village had begun to search 
for their spring nosegays. I do not 
say this to show you what a good girl 
Mary was. Her kind protectors had 
taught her to love all God's works; 
and it was in the open air, among the 
flowers and the birds, or watching the 
mighty ocean in its ceaseless ebb and 
flow, that she first learned the good- 
ness of the Creator t*Vo * \»A ^* 
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foundations of the earth/ and ' hath 
compassed the waters with bounds/ 
Many a year passed away, and little 
Mary grew into a strong, active girl. 
The light that she had trimmed in 
infancy was hers still ; and often as she 
carried her heavy burden up the steep 
cliff, or wandered among the rocks, it 
threw a beam over her path, and chased 
away the clouds that encompassed her ; 
and when she sat down at home with 
the good fisherman's wife, on the dark 
winter nights, and their hearts beat 
for the absent sailor, her little lamp 
would brighten the gloomy cottage, as 
it told them of the Lord of all, who 
can say to the waves, ' Be still/ Still 
Mary sometimes thought of the mo- 
ther she had lost. She used to love 
to be with those who remembered her, 
and who could tell her all about her ; 
how she and her father used always to 
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come to the church on the Sunday 
morning, and how her mother looked 
so sweetly in her neat straw-bonnet, 
trimmed with white, — the same, the 
neighbours said, that she had worn 
when she was married. And then 
Mary's tears would fall, and she would 
weep for her lost mother, as she sat 
alone upon the rocks. But the fisher- 
man's wife gave her more comfort than 
any. When she spoke to Mary of the 
dead, it was not so much of her sweet 
looks and her simple dress, but she 
used to tell her of her mother's legacy, 
how she had left her the lamp which 
had guided her, and she would repeat 
her dying prayer. Mary never felt 
sad then ; for she would take the little 
lamp in her hand, and see it point to 
bright joys, which she had before over- 
looked, and she would read vol *vq&\&& 
£utb, ' When my fo&W *aA \&k&oss* 
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never be an untroubled one; that to 
fit us for our home above there is a 
' needs-be' for trials here, to remind 
us that we are but ' strangers and 
foreigners/ and that this is not our 
resting-place. It had been a bad har- 
vest, and the poor in the little village 
of R were terribly pinched. Pro- 
visions rose in price, and farmers, irri- 
tated at the failure of their own crops, 
oppressed the labourers and diminished 
their wages. Nor did the misery of 
the poor stop here. There had been 
violent storms throughout the autumn. 
The boats had been injured ; and the 
herring fishery, usually so abundant, 
had been but a scanty one. Many a 
cottage had a tale of sorrow to tell — 
of pinching want and destitution — 
of starvation and cold — of oppressing 
masters, and of lost friends. 

The little cottage oi\ >ta& <&&. ^*»> 
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not spared. In one of those fearful 
gales, which so frequently execute their 
ravages upon the eastern portions of 
our coast, the cottage of ' honest Bob* 
was shaken to its foundations. The 
ocean rolled in — wave after wave 
struck against the high cliff, until a 
mass, loosened by the billows that 
tossed over it, broke from the rest, 
and carrying all before it, like some 
mighty Alpine avalanche, fell into the 
sea below. On the end of this land- 
slip was the cliff cottage. There it 
stood on the brink of the precipice; 
the pretty trim garden, and clematis- 
covered walls, desolated by the rava- 
ging tide that washed against them. 
Bob and his wife were wakened from 
their sleep to learn their loss. It was 
a fearful one ; that side of the cottage, 
the most exposed, had been swept 
away; the boat had beeu btoka\i by 
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the falling cliff, and tackle and nets 
were lost in the foaming waves. 

" But Bob had not forgotten in pros- 
perity that all on earth is passing away. 
* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord/ was all he said ; and if a 
tear stood in his wife's eye, it was 
wiped away as she looked on her hus- 
band's placid brow, and marked his 
patient submission. 

" * Nothing now remains for us but 
the workhouse/ said the old man, when 
the next morning revealed to them the 
full extent of their losses ; ' and thank- 
ful should we be that there is such a 
home for us : but 'the girl there/ he 
continued, pointing to Mary, ' she 
mustn't come along with us. While 
she has health, and youth, and strength, 
she mustn't be idle, and we must look 
about for something lot W \a ^* 
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" It was a hard struggle to Mary 
keep up. It seemed so sad at first 
leave the home of her childhood, i 
she could not bear to think of her a{ 
guardians cast abroad upon the woi 
and compelled to live upon the be 
licence of others in the declining ye 
of their life. 

" But the little lamp shone brigh 
— glad, faithful promises beamed fr 
the lettered page of the divine wo 
and gave her comfort and joy. ' G( 
liness with contentment is great ga 
For we brought nothing into t 
world, and it is certain we can ca 
nothing out/ So she bestirred h 
self to console her aged friends— 
repay the kindness of many years 
this the hour of their affliction, a 
happy visions of future savings ca 
before her mind, and inspired 1 
joung heart with energy and courai 
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At last the day came that they were 
to leave the crazy tenement. Mary 
tried to look cheerful, as she helped to 
pack up the few treasures that yet re- 
mained; but when for the last time 
she entered the sunny little sitting- 
room, which had been spared the vio- 
lence of the storm, and the bright 
beams of the autumn sun were pour- 
ing through the latticed window, gild- 
ing all within, her feelings overcame 
her, and she sat down and wept." 

" Oh, Granny ! Poor Mary ! I am 
sorry for her," said the child. 

" Yes, her troubles began now, but 
she wouldn't give way to these sad 
feelings, they unfitted her for usefulness. 
She wiped her eyes, and began to put 
together all the little furniture, for a 
good neighbour had promised to take 
care of it, until better times might 
come. There were t&sxfj V^s^nsxs^ 
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which they could not part with 
things which reminded them of 
time when ' honest Bob' brought 
young bride to his cottage home, whi 
the joint store of their small earnin 
had furnished with comforts. Tl 
large Bible still lay in its wonte 
place, though the leaves had lost th 
golden edge that shone so brightly 01 

% the day that the good mistress ha< 

presented it as a wedding gift to he 
young servant ; and there stood th 

y, handsome eight-day clock, the produo 

of many a hard-earned shilling ; an< 
the polished pebbles that covered th 
chimney-piece, precious relics of th 
shore, were yet placed in their neates 
order. But for Mary the old cottage 
had still fonder associations than these 
It was linked in her memory with th 
mother whom she had never known 
but whose parting legacy had beew th 






» 
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happiness of her young life ; and often 
as she sat by the latticed window, over 
which the clematis luxuriantly climbed, 
she would think of the parent she had 
lost, and reflect upon her glorious 
exchange from earthly pain to heavenly 
bliss." 

" It must have been a very sad day 
to them all, Granny. The poor fisher- 
man's wife, too, how grieved she must 
have been l ,y 

" None, not even Mary/ 5 resumed 
the old woman, " then knew the pain 
it was to her ; but they know it now. 
The neighbours said that those few 
days had aged her years, but Mary's 
love blinded her to what she dared not 
see. Before night, that very day on 
which they were to leave the cottage, 
the good woman complained of cold 
and sickness. She was. too ill to 
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undertake the long journey, and 
kind friend allowed her to rest foi 
while under her roof. But her days i 
earth were numbered. The old m 
saw his partner taken away from t 
evil to come ; she had outstripped hi 
in the race heavenward, and he mig 
finish the pilgrimage alone. For mai 
A day Mary watched over with tend 
anxiety, but the message had be 
sent — God had ripened the corn i 
his garner, and was waiting to gatl 
it. And so, day by day, sinking fa 
the aged woman felt that she w 
going; her eye grew fixed upon t 
bright promise of a joyous chang 
until at last she hardly marked t 
absence from home, and only spoke 
going to a happier and better or 
Poor Mary ! will her lamp lighten h 
sad heart in. the day of sorrow ? Y< 
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it pointed to many a bright word. 
€ I, even I, am He that comforteth 
you/" (fia.ll 12.) 

And as Granny spoke she put away 
the boy's hand from her knee, and 
rose hurriedly. Jem looked at her 
face, and his bright eye saddened as 
lie saw that hers was dimmed with 
tears. 

" I shall not tell you any more to- 
night, my children/' said the old lady. 
" I am tired, and it sorrows me to 
think of the grief there is in the world. 
Without the lamp of life, earth's trou- 
bles would be too heavy to bear." 

" Thank you, Granny, for talking 
so long/' said all the children; but 
little Jemmy did not speak, for he was 
thinking. 

" Thou'rt grave, my boy ; does my 
story make thee grave?" asked the 
old lady. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" When I sit in darkness, the Lord shall he a light 
unto me." — Micah, vii. 5. 

" Thy arising, Lord, shall fill 

All my thoughts in sorrow's hour ; 
Thy arising, Lord, shall still 

All my dread of Death's dark power : 
Through my smiles and through my tears, 
Still thy light, Lord, appears." 

Eist, 1655. 

Some days elapsed before Granny 
could tell the children the rest of her 
story. Jemmy was often very impa- 
tient to know further of Mary, and 
was quite unwilling to wait until they 
were all together. At last, the promised 
pleasure came. The fire was again 
loaded with cheerfvA \o%*, «sA ^&s> 
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merry little party, drawing Granny's 
chair close in the chimney-corner, 
gathered round her. Granny now 
looked quite cheerful again, and 
Jemmy sat at her feet as usual. 

" Where did we leave Mary ? " said 
the old lady. 

" Oh, I will tell you," returned the 
young boy ; " she was with the aged 
widow who was dying. Poor Mary ! 
I fear she will be left alone/' 

" She could not be left alone," re- 
plied Granny ; " she had a Father who 
loved her, and she knew it. She felt 
that He ordered all for her good, and 
was the best friend she could ever 
have, ' a friend who sticketh closer 
than a brother/" 

" But she felt sad sometimes, did 
she not, Granny?" 

" Yes, at times she was very sad, 
and the world looked lonely to her, as 
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she thought of the long pilgrimage 
that lay before her ; but even then the 
light from her little lamp did not 
grow dim, and she could plainly see 
in the far, far distance, the beacon to- 
wards which her steps were aiming." 

" What was that beacon, Granny ? " 
asked the young boy. 

" It was Christ, my child," replied 
the old lady. " He should be the 
beacon to us all — our light amid the 
dark waters ; and He was so to Mary. 
But I must go on. Well, the fisher- 
man's wife died. She passed away 
without a sigh — without a struggle; 
' peace, perfect peace/ upon her lips. 
Death had no sting for her, — the 
victory had been gained; she was 
Christ's, and had learned the reality 
of that blessed promise, ' All things 
are yours ; whether the world, or life, 
or death, or things ^tmft&> to. ^fcssase* 

*2. 
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to come; all are yours.' (ICor. 
Mary watched long by the side 
departed friend, as though she 
not leave her. It was like the 
bidding farewell to a second i 
for she had been a parent to ' 
phan babe, and had guided the 
years of infancy. But the lamp j 
to comfort. ' In all their afflict 
was afflicted, and the angel of t 
sence saved them.' (i*a. Ixiii. 9." 
if God had acted thus to Israel 
had he not stores of consolati 
his sorrowing children now P 
looked again to her lamp, an> 
the words ; ' This is my comfort 
affliction; for thy word hath 
ened me.' (Pa. cxix. 50.) And sc 
gained strength for the trial ; th 
that at first had seemed so 
grew lighter as she saw in it tin 
of a chastening Father, sraiti 
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love, and she learned to draw com- 
fort from the assurance that ' whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth.' But Mary's life was not to 
be one dark cloud. The storm which 
had overcast the sky for the last few 
weeks was to pass away, and leave 
behind, as it does in the natural 
world, the bright sunshine of an azure 
firmament. And how sweet such pe- 
riods are ! Don't you remember, 
Jemmy, last summer, after that fearful 
tempest, how calm and beautiful it 
was, and how you said you wished it 
were always so?" 

" Oh, yes, Granny," replied the 
boy ; " and I remember how you told 
me, that if there were no clouds we 
should forget to notice the beauty of 
the blue sky ; and you said that the 
rainbow which I saw \\\svi n**& ^ 



■* 
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mark of God's promise that the fair 
weather should come back again." 

" So I did, boy. I am glad you 
don't forget my words," said the old 
lady, smiling kindly. Well, in times 
of trouble we often see signs of the 
sunshine of His countenance coming 
back to us ; and as in a storm we may 
frequently observe the darkest thun- 
dercloud has an edge of light, so, in 
seasons of sorrow, God sends a gleam 
of joy to cheer us on. There is a beau- 
tiful old Scotch proverb, ' There is nae 
cloud without a silver lining,' and very 
true it is ; but too many look at the 
cloud, and only see its darkness, 
and so lose the comfort which that 
bright edge might be to them. But 
Mary saw both. She was weeping 
over the new-made grave of her kind 
guardian, and the sexton was heaping 
upon it the last clods of earth. The 
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old man had left her that morning for 
his home in the workhouse, and she 
felt as if she had parted from all she 
held most dear. Her lot did, indeed, 
seem lonely, for close by the new 
mound there were two others, green 
with the growth of sixteen summers, 
and big tears chased each other down 
her cheek as she sat in the church- 
yard, and thought upon the future. 
Mary was so lost in her own reflec- 
tions, that she did not observe the 
approach of an elderly gentleman, 
until he had reached the spot where 
she was sitting, and paused by her 
side. Then Mary looked up, and her 
eyes met a kind, loving, sympathising 
countenance fixed upon her own. 

" ' You are in sorrow/ he said, and 
a sweet smile lighted up his features 
with an expression full of benevolence. 
' Man is born to trouble/ he conti- 
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nued, ' as the sparks fly upward/ but 
there is a shelter in every storm, and 
mercy in every blast, for God € tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb/ The un- 
expected words of kindness, from un- 
known lips, touched Mary's heart, and 
opened the wounds afresh. She did 
not answer, but she looked at the 
hoary head with an expression of gra- 
titude. ' Tell me your sorrow/ said the 
aged stranger ; ' yours is a young hear! 
to be wrung so deeply. Maybe I could 
help you in your distress. Have you 
no friends to go to?' Mary pointed 
to the black dress, and a fresh sol 
burst from her lips. ' You have losl 
one whom you love, poor girl/ saiS 
the kind voice ; ' was it your onlj 
friend ? ' ' On earth/ added Mary. ' 1 
have a Friend above, whose love is 
more than all ; but though the end is 
so bright, the pilgrimage is long anc 
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dark/ ' But you have light on the 
way/ resumed the stranger, uncon- 
sciously alluding to Mary's only com- 
fort ; ' you have a light which both 
consoles and guides ? ' ' Oh, yes, in- 
deed I have/ said Mary, and her voice 
regained its old joyful tone ; ' it was 
my mother's, and she left it me, to be 
a ' light to lighten my way/ c And 
does it shine upon the dark path?' 
again inquired the aged man. 'It 
were gloomy, indeed, without it/ an- 
swered she ; ' my footsteps would 
often slip, were there no lamp to guide 
them/ 'And you mourn a mother 
here? ' said the stranger, pointing to the 
fresh mound, and remembering Mary's 
words. 'No, no, not a mother, but 
one I loved as such/ replied the weep- 
ing girl : ' she brought me up from 
infancy, and cherished me like her own 
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child. But she could not remain here. 
God has taken her to himself in the 
realms of glory/ ' And your mother 
sleeps here too?' asked he, as he glanced 
over the grass-grown hillocks where 
the dead were laid, ' Yes, Sir ; 
but I never knew my mother, she 
passed away from earth at my birth : 
but I know her through her parting gift, 
for it is the light of my lonely life/ 
There was a short pause for a few 
minutes, then the stranger looked 
again into Mary's face, and said, — 
' Do you want a home ? ' 'I have 
no home/ she answered, and her 
voice faltered, for they were sad 
words to utter. Now this good 
gentleman had heard of Mary before 
as a girl who loved her Bible, and 
walked in the light of its precepts, and 
though he did not know all her history, 
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he had often wished for such a one to 
be a member of his household, and 
watch over the infant years of his little 
grandchild. So while he talked with 
her among the gravestones of that 
churchyard, he pondered in his own 
mind whether she might not be a 
blessing to his fireside, and the words 
of the book, ' He that watereth shall 
be watered also himself/ gave him 
sure promise that it was the God of 
the fatherless who had put it into his 
heart to comfort the young mourner. 
'Would you like to come home 
with me ? ' said her aged friend. ' I 
have a little grandchild who needs a 
kind companion. Poor child ! she is 
like you, without father or mother ; but 
her orphan condition is scarcely felt 
from the love we bear her. Will you 
come home with me, and take care of 
her?' 
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" Mary hardly knew how to thank 
her kind benefactor, — hot, burning 
tears, flowed instead of words ; and the 
aged stranger read in these the ex- 
pressions of an overflowing heart. 
Mary followed the stranger to his home, 
her little bundle was soon prepared, 
for she had not much to call her own, 
and the widow, in whose cottage she 
had been staying since she left the old 
one, kindly consented to take charge 
of anything she might like to leave 
with her. As Mary walked along, the 
aged gentleman told her that he was 
not going to take her to his own 
home, as that was a great way off, 
but that he was staying for the pre- 
sent in a village on the sea-coast, not 
far distant. He asked a great deal 
about her former history as they went 
along, and Mary felt almost comforted 
in having a Mend who ^u^thised 
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in the troubles that she so early had 
experienced. 

" At last the gentleman stopped be- 
fore a little white house, with a bay- 
window looking full on the sea, and 
when he knocked at the door a 
merry voice was heard, and then a tiny, 
trembling hand unfastened the bolt, 
and a pretty smiling face peeped out. 
' Grand - papa ! ' shouted the glad 
child; but the sight of a stranger 
checked the gay spirits, and she ran 
back to the footstool where she had 
been sitting, as you do now Jemmy, at 
Granny's feet. But the kind stranger 
did not mean Mary to have no better 
welcome than this. 

" ' Anna/ he said, stroking, the little 
head that hid itself in the folds of the 
old lady's dress, ' see, I have brought 
a friend for you.' The child looked 
up half in play, but 'w'Vusa tB&fc cwas^k 
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sight of the mourning dress and the sad 
face of Mary, she left the old lady's 
side and ran to kiss the new Mend. 
Mary felt directly that she loved the 
little girl, for there was a sympathy 
between their orphan condition which 
those only who have suffered sorrow 
can truly know. 

"'Is your mamma dead?' asked 
Anna, for in her young mind the black 
garb was alone connected with a 
parent's loss ; and though, perhaps, by 
herself, that loss had been scarcely 
realised, yet the old people tried to 
cherish in her the remembrance of 
those who were gone, and so little 
Anna constantly spoke and thought 
about them. 

" ' Yes, dear child/ replied Mary. ' I 

have neither father nor mother on 

earth, but I have a kind Friend who 

never forsakes me;' and *\ifc \fc«e»fc&. 
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the little hand which. still lay in hers. 
In the meanwhile Mr. Johnston, for 
that was the good gentleman's name, 
had acquainted his wife with the circum- 
stances of his meeting Mary, and ere 
his tale was half concluded the kind 
old lady had joined in her husband's 
desire to take care of the orphan girl, 
and give her a home with them. So 
Mrs. Johnston told Mary that she 
might stay with them, and as the poor 
girl thought of her desolate condition, 
and saw their kind benevolent faces 
round her, and the bright, beaming 
look of the fair child, she was very 
happy, and thanked God in her heart 
for raising up friends to her in the 
hour of distress. And now Mary was 
fairly installed in her new home ; but 
she did not neglect the lamp that had 
shone in the darkness ; she looked to 
it still as her comfort axv& ^gsv^^a^ 

pa 
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it made her path brighter, and the 
dangers less perilous. It was a hap- 
piness to her, too, that her master and 
mistress were also acquainted with 
the blessings of her lamp. She saw 
that their own way was illumined by 
it, and that little Anna was early taught 
to look to it. Every morning, before 
the business and duty of the day com- 
menced, they all joined together in 
prayer for guidance and direction, and 
then the lamp of life was placed before 
the aged master, and he read to them 
the words of truth; and every even- 
ing, ere they retired to rest, they ren- 
dered thanks for the blessings of the 
day, and again the light from the 
book of God threw its beams over 
their course. At such periods Anna 
was always present ; and as she folded 
her baby hands together, and a look 
of earnestness and reverence came over 
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the infant face, Mary used to feel the 
truth of our Saviour's words, € Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise/ (Matt 
xxi. 16.) The little girl soon became 
very dear to Mary, — she had such 
pleasant winning ways, and was so 
joyous and bright, that she seemed 
like a little sunbeam upon the path of 
the orphan girl; and Mary used to 
teach her hymns and texts, and talk 
to her of her mother, who had gone 
before her to the land of glory. She 
told her, too, of the lamp which her 
own unknown mother had left to guide 
her child upon the right way, that 
they might meet in heaven at the end ; 
and so little Anna learned to love 
listening to Mary, and often she would 
leave the romping game and steal to 
the side of her friend, that she might 
hear more of the bright home where 
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her mother dwelt. At last the time 
came for Mr. Johnston to leave the 
quiet village, and he asked Mary to 
go with them to London. It was 
some regret to her at first to bid fare- 
well to the old neighbourhood, where 
she had dwelt since she was a child ; 
and she was sorry, too, to part from 
some who remembered and loved her 
mother. But her lamp pointed to a 
Friend who would never leave her, 
one who ' had set her feet upon a rock 
and established her goings/ and she 
knew that the promise was sure to her 
as to Joshua, ' I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee. 1 The journey occu- 
pied almost the whole day, for the 
first twenty miles they were obliged 
to travel by coach, and then take the 
railroad to London. Mary was very 
tired when they reached their desti- 
nation; it was such a new Ho to her, 
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too ; the busy streets were so unlike 
the home lanes, and she missed the 
bold, beautiful sea, which was per- 
petually telling her of the mighty 
power of Him who causeth the cease- 
less ebb and flow of its waters, € di- 
viding the sea with His power/ and 
< binding the floods from overflowing/ 
At first she did not like the change; 
there seemed no rest in those busy 
streets ; and Sunday, which at home 
had been such a happy, glad day, when 
peasants had donned their whitest 
frocks, and little children had run 
about in the cleanest pinafores, and all 
were wending their way to the one 
house of God, — this day appeared to 
her in London sad and gloomy. The 
streets were deserted, except by the 
few cabs that hastily rolled by, and 
from time to time the streams of peo- 
ple pouring from the extra &&. <S&sj^s»> 
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But Mary's lamp shone in the busy 
street as well as in the cottage home. 
Her life might there have been more 
quiet, more peaceable, but * there are 
trials besetting every path, which call 
for constant care/ and Mary knew 
this ; so she trimmed her lamp for every 
need, and gained joy and comfort from 
its beams. 

" But the town air suited ill the little 
Anna. The bright, rosy looks faded 
away, and the pale, thin cheeks, spoke 
plainer than words to the anxious 
hearts of those around her. She grew, 
too, more and more thoughtful ; loving 
to sit by Mary's side, to talk of her 
mother, or to hear stories of the child- 
hood in the humble cottage with the 
kind guardians. And the child would 
climb upon her grandfather's knee, and 
kiss the old man's forehead ; and when 
he called her his little flower, she would 
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tell him that she was preparing for 
another garden, where she was to bloom 
for ever. Not that the child felt ill; 
but to many, who are thus early taken, 
it seems as if a forewarning was vouch- 
safed of their heavenly destination, and 
that the dew of God ripened them for 
their better home. Still they seemed 
as if they could not acknowledge that 
she was dying. Day by day she grew 
paler and quieter ; and as often as the 
fears arose in their bosoms, they would 
comfort themselves in the promise of 
the summer, which was so sure to re- 
store her. The spring days were try- 
ing, and they determined to seek again 
that country air, which can work such 
wonders with the young. But when 
the summer came, the little flower was 
gone. The reaper had been sent by 
his Master, and had transplanted the 
tender plant. There was no sigh, no 
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struggle; but Mary often told after- 
wards that there was a bright smile 
upon the child's face, as the happj 
spirit winged its flight to the realms 
of glory. 

" She had not kept her bed ; indeed, 
there had been no feverish illness tc 
warn them of present danger; the 
physicians had given hope of ultimate 
recovery ; and sea-breezes and strength- 
ening medicines were talked of, in san- 
guine confidence as to the result. It 
was not until they stood around the 
little bed, and knew that the deal 
spirit had escaped from its earthly 
tabernacle, that they could realize that 
their sweet lamb had been taken tc 
the arms of the good Shepherd. But 
the old man's lamp brought comfort. 
It showed him ' the graveyard as a 
cradle, in which Jesus rocks his sleep- 
ing children. 9 ' Them a\&o X.W. sfeeg 
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in Jesus will God bring with him/ 
* And many bodies of the saints which 
slept arose/ I often think, my boy, 
that the grave has no terror, if we can 
thus consider it. Like the seed that 
we put in the ground, and which we 
know will come forth again into light 
and air, so the body, we feel assured, 
will rise again in a new and glorified 
form. When we plant the seed, we 
do not think of death, but of the 
coming harvest ; and why should we 
not have equal confidence, equal faith, 
that those whom now we place in the 
graveyard here, will meet us again 
immortal, incorruptible, hereafter ?" 

" But you sorrowed for my mother, 
did you not?" said Jemmy, looking 
up into Granny's face. 

" Yes, boy, I did. Natural feelings 
will have their way, and I loved her so 
much, that I put her ftrafc \tl \k^ ^Bs»r 
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tions, and sometimes forgot that I was 
only a traveller here, and must march 
onward to the kingdom. I put her 
first, child, and so God took her from 
me, for He must have the whole heart; 
but He has taught me what He would 
have me know, and I can now look at 
her grave in the churchyard yonder, 
and feel my heart joyful that she sleeps 
in Jesus. But I will go on with my 
story, Jemmy," continued the old lady, 
as she felt the tears fall from the boy's 
cheek upon her hand, " and tell you 
more of Mary. The little girl's death 
opened afresh her wounds of pain and 
sorrow. It brought back bitter memo- 
ries of the past ; of another's deathbed 
by which she had watched and waited, 
and she felt more than ever, as she 
looked at the happy face of the dead 
child, how gladly she would fly away 
and be at rest. But tiierfe ^a& mother 
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lot in store for her. Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnston would not hear of her leaving 
them, though her little charge was 
gone ; for they said, and they said truly, 
that she would be a comfort to them 
in their trouble. Now the reason of 
this was not in Mary herself, for she 
had very little to recommend her — she 
was neither beautiful nor graceful ; but 
you must remember that she had a 
lamp with her, which must prove a 
blessing to any with whom she came 
in contact. For she walked by the 
light of this lamp herself, and loved to 
see it shedding beams over the path 
she trod. Mrs. Johnston was, as I have 
before said, an aged lady, so Mary 
found many opportunities of being 
useful to her; she worked for her, 
and walked with her, and cheered 
many a lonely hour, and Mrs. Johnston 
used to say that she ^a& ^&& ^xs&s&xas. 
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of her days, — but you must remember, 
Jemmy, this was all on account of her 
lamp." 

" Yes, Granny/' said the boy ; " but 
she must have been a nice girl, too, or 
Mrs. Johnston would not have liked 
her. Did you know her well, and did 
you love her ? " 

" I knew her very well," replied the 
old lady, her aged voice trembling as 
she spoke ; " so well, that I saw that 
all that was good in her was not her 
own, but the beams of the lamp shin- 
ing upon her heart. I knew her too 
well to be blind to any of her faults, 
and she had a great many; but she 
mourned over them, and daily prayed 
for grace to conquer them." 

" And did my mother know her, 
too ? " asked the boy again, as if anxious 
from her sentiments to direct his own 
judgment. 
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" Yes, my child/' said the aged 
woman, and one tear after another 
dropped upon the hand she held; 
"but your mother only saw her fair 
parts, and knew not the thoughts of 
her heart so well as I did." 

" Then my mother loved her?" 

" Yes, she loved her dearly, and the 
affection was warmly returned; but, 
boy, I cannot talk of this, for it makes 
my heart heavy to think on the days 
gone by." 

" Then go on with your story, 
Granny* it is so interesting," said the 
sympathising child ; " tell us more of 
Mary." 

" Well, Mary's life passed on thus 
for one or two years," continued the 
old lady ; " she went every year to the 
pleasant village on the coast where she 
first had met her benefactors, and here 
she saw again her old friends; she 

g2 
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could visit ' honest Bob ' in the home 
of his old age, and could wander among 
the rocks as she had done in her child- 
ish days, and think of the loved ones 
who had passed away. And here every 
walk and view brought back the 
memory of the fair child, for she had 
sported here in merry gambols, in the 
full exuberance of health. Near here, 
too, was her mother's grave, and often 
she sat upon the grassy mound, with 
the last gift upon her knee, treasuring 
up the precious promises. The grass 
had grown, too, over another, — long 
rich grass, that waved in the evening 
breeze*; and here Mary also often sat, 
and thought of the glad time when 
they should all be reunited. But I 
have come to a change in Mary's life, 
so I will leave off for to-day," said 
Granny, " for I shall tire you all with 
my long story." 
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" Oh, no, we should never be tired/ ' 
replied the children ; " we should like 
to hear more :" but they did not press 
the request, for they saw again that 
Granny was weeping, and they feared 
that she had talked too long. 

"What ails Granny?" said Nelly, 
as the old lady left the room. " I don't 
think she's tired." 

No more do I," interrupted Jemmy; 
but I fancy the story puts her in mind 
of my mother, and how that I am an 
orphan, m^ybe. You see she knew 
Mary years ago, when all was so very 
different with her." 

" Yes, I dare say that is it;" and 
Nelly ceased to wonder or to fret at 
Granny's sadness, and her gay laugh 
rang as merrily as if her young heart 
could not understand sorrow. But 
Jemmy sat on the stool in the chimney- 
corner till Granny returned, his head 
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resting on bis hands, as if deep in 
thought. 

" Jem, my love," said the old lady, 
" my tale is sad for thy young heart. 
I feared it might be." 

" No, Granny, no," returned the 
boy, as he shook back the fair locks 
that had covered his brow, " it is not 
sad; I did not know till now that 
Mary was my mother's friend, and I 
love to hear about her." . 

" Thy mother was indeed dear to 
her," replied the old lady, ^nd the tear 
again stood in her full grey eye ; " but, 
boy, we have talked enough now. Go 
and get back thy smile again, for 
Granny's heart were dull without her 
sunbeam." 

So Jemmy ran off to whistle his 
gayest tune, but his heart was not in 
the music; and he joined in the game, 
but his thoughts were absent. His 
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young mind was fixed on the memory 
of the mother whose loss had cast so 
deep a gloom over his early days, — for 
Granny's tale had awakened in his 
bosom the old affections of bygone 
years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" The Lord shall be thy everlasting light, and the 
days of thy mourning shall be ended." — Isa. lx. 120. 

" To yon world be thou our light, 
thou glorious Sun of grace ! 
Lead us through the tearful night 

To yon fair and blessed place, 
Where to joy that never dies 
We shall rise." 

Von Koseneoth, 1684. 

Much as the old lady loved Jemmy, 
her love was as warmly returned by 
the affectionate boy. He loved to sit 
at her feet and listen to her Bible 
stories, while he held the ball of 
worsted from which she knitted for 
the poor; and when she walked up 
and down the narrow grass-plot in 
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front of the little cottage, she was 
never alone, — her bright little com- 
panion was gambolling by her side, or 
watching her footsteps from his favour- 
ite seat. The cousins often met, but 
Jem, though a merry boy, cared less 
for them than for Granny ; for Granny 
was the parent of the orphan's mother. 
But now the visit of the cousins ap- 
peared too long delayed, for Jemmy 
was impatient for Mary's story, and he 
longed for the happy party to meet 
again round the blazing fire, to listen 
to Granny's words. It was one fine 
Saturday afternoon — the first warm 
day of spring after six weeks of piercing 
frost, that Jemmy's wish was gratified. 
All the lessons were over, the week's 
tasks were finished, and the four happy 
children gathered round Granny to hear 
the end of her tale. 

" Mary was sitting on her mother's* 
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grave in the churchyard," said Jemmj 
anxious that there should be no farthe 
delay in the progress of the story, 

" Yes, so she was," replied the oL 
lady, " and now I have to tell yoi 
what happened to her one day as sh 
sat there alone. There was a younj 
man in the village, where Mary ha< 
lived while a child, who had alway 
had a secret liking for her, and whei 
the fisherman and his wife had dwel 
in the little cottage by the cliff, Willian 
often used to drop in of an evening U 
chat with the old people, and to get i 
sight of their adopted orphan. H< 
was an active, honest youth — at least s< 
the neighbours said, and many a timi 
the old man would tell his wife, as hi 
pointed to the two, that William migh 
make a good husband for the girl somi 
time or other. But it had not com< 
to anything. The cottage on the clif 
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had been deserted — the fisherman had 
sought an asylum in another home, and 
his wife slept in the graveyard. Then 
Mary had quitted the old village, and 
she had seen and heard no more of 
William, until one bright September 
morning, as she sat upon the tomb- 
stone, he chanced to pass by. And 
yet not chanced, children; you must 
know he meant to find out Mary, for 
he had an important question to put 
to her." 

" A question, Granny ! do you mean, 
to ask her to be his wife?" said Jem. 

"Yes, that was his errand; so he 
went up straight to the girl, and sitting 
down beside her, he began to talk of 
former days. Now she had always had 
a liking for the youth, so it was very 
pleasant to chat with him thus, and it 
was not till the steeple clock chimed 
one that she remembered how late it 

H 
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was, and rose quickly to set off home. 
But William would walk with her, and 
as it was during that walk that he con- 
trive4 to get out his question, it was 
rather a long one. But Mary, much 
as she was surprised at his affection for 
her in choosing her above all the other 
village maidens for his wife, had yet a 
decided reply to give, — she could not 
marry during the life of her kind pro- 
tectors, — she could never leave her 
aged friends whilst her presence might 
be a comfort to them. Poor William 
was bitterly disappointed, for the very 
refusal itself, so he told her, made him 
love her more; but her mind was firmly 
resolved upon the matter, and he had 
no resource but patience. Patient, in- 
deed; he was — for two long years he 
waited. Often he met her in her 
rambles on the shore to talk of the 
future, and he would join her in the 
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village church, and sit at her side. 
Still be waited on, and they were sepa- 
rated. But the parting preyed upon 
Mary's mind. She was less strong 
than formerly, and her brow grew 
sad, so sad that her kind mistress 
anxiously observed it. Then Mary 
tried to conquer her feelings — tried 
to forget her longings; but it would 
not do; and at last Mrs. Johnston 
learned the whole matter. She scolded 
the poor girl very much for having 
kept it such a secret ; but in her heart 
she guessed the cause, and loved her 
tenfold. 

" ' Mary/ she said one day, ' you 
must be very busy now for me. We 
are going to leave London, and you 
must take all the trouble of our pack- 
ing and moving. We intend/ she 
continued, as she saw Mary's look of 
surprise, * to live the rest of our days 
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in your old village ; the country is the 
place for old age, — its quiet is more 
refreshing to the worn-out frame than 
the turmoil of the noisy streets/ 

" So the packing began immediately, 
and very busy days they were. Mary 
often thought of William, of his sur- 
prise at seeing her so soon again, and of 
his delight in hearing of a plan which 
must bring them so constantly together. 

" About a month after Mrs. Johnston 
had first acquainted Mary with the 
intended change, a large travelling- 
carriage was rolling along the high 

road leading to the village of C . 

It was heavily laden inside and out, 
and appeared to have passed many a 
mile-stone, for the dust lay thickly 
upon it, and the travellers looked 
weary. At length it stopped before 
a pretty house situated in extensive 
grounds, and just near enough to the 
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shore to catch from many a point a 
glimpse of the open sea that washes 
our eastern coast. Bright and beau- 
tiful the ocean looked on that clear 
September day; and Mary, for she, 
as you may have guessed, was one of 
those travellers, thought she had never 
before seen it so deep and blue. But 
she had not much time for observation. 
As the carriage rolled in through the 
massy iron gates, her eye rested on a 
small gothic lodge close by. The red 
creeper was twining over the porch 
and round the latticed windows ; and 
in the little garden in front the gayest 
flowers were blooming. But it was 
not this that attracted Mary's gaze; 
it was not the beauty of the little cot- 
tage, nor the trim grass-plot, nor the 
look of comfort ; it was the outline of 
a figure within that made her start, 
and forget all else in the one thought 

h2 
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of the presence of him she loved. It 
was no dream. William stood within 
those cottage walls. Mary knew this ; 
but then came the question in her 
mind, What did he there ? It seemed 
as if there was a little foreboding of 
the truth ; but at any rate she felt 
happy in seeing him again, and the 
colour went and came in her pale 
cheeks as the carriage rolled on.- But 
her kind mistress had marked the 
look of surprise ; and as they stopped 
before the old porch, and the servant 
let down the steps, and the hoary head 
of the master was visible at the open 
door, she turned to Mary, and said, — 

" ' My child, this is not to be your 
home ; the little cottage at the park gate 
is to be yours ; and not yours only, it 
is to belong to you and William when 
you are man and wife/ 

" Mary could not speak her gratitude; 
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but burning tears fell down on the old 
lady's offered hand, which she affec- 
tionately pressed in her own." 

" And did she go at once to the 
little cottage, Granny?" asked the 
boy. 

" Yes, she went at once to look at 
it ; for though she begged first to see 
her kind mistress comfortably settled, 
Mrs. Johnston would not hear of it ; 
and that evening William passed with 
Mary in the large kitchen at the hall. 
As soon as possible they were mar- 
ried, and then Mary took possession 
of her new and pretty home. But 
never a day passed that she was not 
with her kind friend; nurse in sick- 
ness — companion in weariness — com- 
fort in sorrow — for Mary felt that she 
owed a debt, which she could never 
pay, to that dear, aged benefactress." 

" Did you ever see her cottage, 
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Granny?" said all the children a 
once, interested and pleased at Mary': 
happiness. 

" Yes, yes, I often saw it," repliet 
the old lady in a hurried tone, as i 
she liked not to dwell upon the sub 
ject ; " and a pretty cot it was, wit] 
its trim garden, and the red creeper 
'trained all over it; and inside wer< 
some of Mary's choicest treasures- 
little relics of the old days in the hom< 
by the seaside, where her mother ha< 
| dwelt. There was an eight-day clock 

1 too, which Mrs. Johnston had givei 

her for her own, and it used to reminc 
her of the one that had stood behinc 
the door in the old house ; and on th< 
little table by the window lay her mo 
ther's Bible — the legacy of love to 
cheer the sad hour, and lighten th< 
dark path. Mary would not keep i 
on the shelf, for she said that on th< 
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table there it lay so handy, that many 
a one would open it who would not 
trouble himself to take it from a book- 
ease. And in the window itself there 
were flowers in neat pots, for Mary 
always had said that she could tell by 
the outside of a cottage the mind of 
its possessor, and she liked hers to look 
as glad and happy as she herself felt. 
She had good reason to be happy. Her 
husband was so steady and active, 
working at leisure times in their little 
garden, and sitting at home all the 
winter evenings, sometimes reading to 
her, as she sat at work, books that he 
got from the library at the Hall, and 
at other times listening to her when 
she opened her mother's Bible, to 
show him the treasures it contained. 
Mary was happy then ; she knew that 
her husband was walking with her in 
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the narrow way, guided by the satn 
light, and treading in the same pat 
as herself. And so a year passe 
away — a year of peace and quiel 
The old people at the Hall were grow 
ing more and more infirm every day 
but they were still able to enjoy th 
sweet garden, and sometimes to look i 
at Mary's cottage, and see how all wa 
going on. William made them a: 
excellent steward ; and his master ofte; 
said that in serving him they servei 
themselves, for never had they a ma 
before so apt at his business, so indus 
trious, so methodical, and withal s< 
conscientious. A year, as I said, ha< 
passed away, and the cottage of Mar 
became happier than ever at the birtl 
of a little babe. So sweet a child, th 
neighbours all said, they had neve 
before seen; for there was such 
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placid smile on the infant face, that it 
seemed to realise the truth of the old 
Irish song, 

' I knew that the angels were whispering with thee.' 

And angels were whispering; they 
were bringing down messages of love 
to that new-born babe, and early fill- 
ing its young heart with heavenly 
grace. € Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to them 
who shall be heirs of salvation?' 
Mary much wished that her kind 
friend, Mrs. Johnston, should be one 
of the little one's godmothers ; but the 
old lady refused, for she said that it 
was not meet that one so aged should 
promise for the future life of an infant : 
but she gave it the name of her little 
sainted grandchild, and prayed that 
the baby, Anna, might grow up as one 
of the Lord's plants, and be watered 
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by the dew of his Holy Spirit. The 
blessing thus prayed for was heard; 
and when the helpless, unconscious 
babe was brought to the., font, the 
parents, in humble faith and trusting 
hope, saw in their little one a member 
of the fold of Christ, and asked that, 
as the early rain falls on the tender 
flower, so God would shower forth 
his abundant grace upon the head of 
their precious child. Little Anna was 
soon taught to love God. As soon as 
she could lisp a short prayer, she used 
to kneel by her mother's knee every 
morning and evening, and the smooth 
fair curls that hung over the young 
head, seemed emblems of the purity 
of the childish breast within. She 
had no companions, for she loved best 
to sit at her mother's feet, and talk 
and read to her of Jesus; and every 
/ear she grew in health and beauty; 
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the sunshine of her cottage — her 
merry, ringing laugh, echoing within 
its walls, and her light step tripping 
gaily about the little garden. At the 
Hall she was a great favourite. The 
old lady had become very infirm now ; 
she could not go out, and could bear 
no company; but the child of Mary 
was a constant guest, and she liked to 
hear the young voice singing of Jesus, 
and to watch the bright, truthful face, 
as she listened to the story of her fair 
namesake, who had gone before her 
to a happier home. And the old man 
loved her, too, for he thought she was 
something like his little grandchild; 
and when she climbed upon his knee 
it put him in mind of years gone by, 
when he first brought her mother home 
to watch over his orphan babe. Mary's 
lamp had not gone out. Her parent's 
dying legacy was her constant com- 
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fort, her constant happiness, and st 
now taught her own child to look t 
it also. These were pleasant days fc 
Mary; but she knew that chastenin 
must come, and she did not pra 
against it, for she remembered th 
verse that had been her comfort i 
trouble : ' Whom the Lord Jtaveth h 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every so 
whom he receiveth/ (Heb. xii. 6, 
And when she was a child with th 
good old fisherman, he used to te! 
her that sunshine couldn't always las 
any more than storm, but he said tha 
it was bright to know that the sam 
Hand ruled both, and sent them a 
he thought fit ; and Mary rememberer 
how he used to say, that that was 
good motto for the Christian to keej 
in mind in every season, — * This, toe 
will pass away/ Sometimes, how 
ever, Mary looked at her little one 
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and felt as if she could not spare her ; 
then at her husband, and the bonds 
of affection drew closer than ever : so 
true are the words of that beautiful 
hymn, — 

* Tet when my Lord did ask me on what side 

I were content, 
The grief, whereby I must be purified, 

To me were sent, 
As each imagined anguish did appear, 

Each withering bliss, 
Before my soul, I cried, ' Oh I spare me here ! 

Oh, no, not this!" 

" Poor Mary ! the cloud was in the 
distance, yet just hovering above the 
horizon. One day her husband did 
not return at his usual hour. Mary 
waited for him at the mid-day meal, 
her heart almost sick within her at a 
delay so unusual to him. She sat and 
watched at the window for him, trying 
to soothe her uneasy mind in listening 
to the prattle of her sweet child, and 
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at last she took her mother's Bible, to 
find in its pages comfort and light. 
She needed both now, for the way 
was dark, but she read there of a re- 
fuge and support. 'Who is among 
you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth 
the voice of his servant, that walketh in 
darkness, and hath no light? let him 
trust in the name of the Lord, and 
stay upon his God/ And so Mary 
felt strengthened, for she knew of the 
promise, — ' Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on thee, because he trusteth in thee/ 
(Isa. xxvi. 3) ; and she closed her Bible, 
full of confidence and assurance, — so 
true is the word, ' He giveth power to 
the faint, and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength/ (Isa. xl. 
2.) Just as Mary closed the book, a 
neighbour entered, and brought with 
her sad tidings of William. He had 
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been riding one of his master's horses 
that morning, having been sent on 
business to the next town, and the 
spirited animal, taking fright at some- 
thing in the road, had thrown him. 
The neighbour did not know the ex- 
tent of the injury received, but she 
offered to take care of little Anna 
while Mary went to the inn in the 
neighbouring town, to whitfh William 
had been carried. I often think, my 
children, how merciful God is to us : 
as an old friend of mine used to say, 
' He curtains the future with clouds, 
which only the eye of Hope may 
pierce/ If we saw the evil before it 
approached, our hearts would fail with 
fear, but 

' God imparteth by the way 
Strength sufficient for the day.'" 

"And did Mary set out?" asked 
Jemmy. 
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" Yes, she set forth. I have often 
heard her say how wonderfully the 
Lord upheld her. You remember how 
Moses speaks of the * everlasting arms ;' 
they, indeed, supported her now. Truly 
she could say with the bride, ' His 
left hand is under my head, and his 
right hand doth embrace me.' {Cant. ii. 
6.) When Mary reached the inn, she 
found her liusband unconscious. He 
had been stunned by the blow, his leg 
broken, and he had suffered much in- 
ward injury. But there was yet hope 
— hope grounded on the natural vigour 
of his constitution, on his youth, on 
his temperate habits, — and Mary tried 
to ' lean upon her Beloved ' for the 
issue of the trial. At last reason re- 
turned, — the prayer of faith had saved 
the sick, and day after day, as Mary 
watched by the .couch of suffering, she 
could trace the progress of improve- 
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ment. These were not lost days for 
either William or Mary. William had 
been very near the gates of death, — he 
had hovered upon the brink of eter- 
nity, and the question came to him 
now in clear redity, what that eternity 
might be. Neighbours and acquaint- 
ances had seen only the steady hus- 
band, the kind father, the honest 
friend, the upright actor ; but he knew 
of One who ' trieth the reins and the 
heart/ who ' beholdeth all the sons of 
men/ and ' considereth all their works/ 
He had not looked enough to that 
inner life — Christ living in him, nor 
realized the power of the promise, 
' Because I live, ye shall live also/ 
{John, xiv. 19.) And in these days of 
sickness € he sought the Lord/ and 
found him. The Saviour became pre- 
cious to the soul of the believing man, 
and 'with loins girded about/ and 
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'lights burning/ he waited for his 
Lord." 

" Did he die, then, Granny ?" said 
Jemmy. - 

" No> my child. God granted him 
to Mary a little longer. He had al- 
lured her and brought her into the 
wilderness, and spoken comfortably 
unto her. (Hos. ii. 14.) ' The refiner's 
fire' is needed for his children, but 
Jesus sits by until the purification is 
completed and his own image re- 
flected in his work/' 

The old lady paused. Her voice 
had faltered ; fQr a while no one spoke. 
Granny seemed as if she could not go 
on, as if the scene she was depicting 
had come too plainly before her aged 
memory, and had brought back sorrow 
with it. The children, too, were hushed 
— they did not like to speak; only 
Jemmy, putting his hand upon the thin 
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palm that lay open upon Granny's knee, 
whispered, " Don't talk any more to- 
day ; it vexes you, I know." 

" No, no," said the old la^y, I " shall 
like to tell you more. Mary had great 
cause for thankfulness. William's 
strength returned a little, and he was 
at last able to be removed to his little 
cottage, but he could not get about 
again. He could sit at times on sunny 
days in the pretty garden with Anna 
at his side, but through many a long 
week he could not leave his room, and 
he never again resumed his work. But 
it was sweet to see his contented mind; 
he used to love to have the child with 
him, reading that lamp of life, whose 
truths were to him so precious." 

" And did they stay in the cottage, 
Granny, now that William could not 
do his work ?" asked Jemmy. 

" No, Mary found it better to leave. 
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Her mistress wished her to stay there, 
and begged that they would still make 
it their home ; but Mary did not like 
to be entirely dependent on her kind 
friends. The little garden, too, as the 
spring came on, needed his care ; the 
creeper fell untrained from the cottage 
door, weeds grew up among the 
flowers ; and when Mr. Johnston ob- 

• 

tained another steward, Mary thought 
it better to give up the little cottage 
to the new-comer. It was a hard 
struggle to her, but the Lord, who had 
watched over his people in the wilder- 
ness, was with her still ; and so, with 
her sick husband and her child Anna, 
she bid farewell to her pretty home, 
and turned her steps once more to her 
native village." 

"Oh, Granny, she must have been 
glad though to go back again ! Did 
she see old Bob again ?" asked Jemmy. 
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"Yes, she liked to be in the old 
place which had known her as a child : 
but many of those with whom she had 
been most familiar, now slept in the 
graveyard ; the old man, too, had gone 
' to his long home/ and the cottage on 
the cliff had quite fallen away. Still 
Mary had much to be thankful for, and 
they were happy years of Anna's child- 
hood when she sat with her mother 
and comforted her with the words of 
life, ' drawing water' together ' from 
the wells of salvation.' Anna, too, was 
a favourite with all, for she twined her- 
self round the heart, and her gentle 
ways and sweet thoughtfulness were 
far beyond her years." 

" Then you knew Anna ? " inquired 
Jemmy. 

"Yes, I did indeed, and a sweet 
young thing she was, — so sweet, that 
I wonder I did not know that she was 
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too fair for earth ; but it never struck 
me then." 

" Anna was my mother's name," 
whispered the boy, and the old lady's 
lips quivered, but she made no reply. 

"Tell us more of Anna, please 
Granny," said Nelly, impatient at the 
interruption. 

" When Anna was eighteen, she 
married," continued Granny, after a 
pause — " a pretty bride she made on 
that day, as I well remember. It was 
a glad day, too, for all the village, for 
they loved Anna, and were joyful in 
her happiness. Poor young thing ! I 
can't tell you the rest, children, — it is 
a sad, sad tale. Anna often ran into 
her mother's cottage, foi her mother's 
lamp helped her in her trouble, and a 
troublous time she had. After the 
first few months a kind of settled 
melancholy came over her, and she 
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would sit and cry for hours together. 
Then a babe was born — a boy, the 
picture of herself, and this gave her 
great comfort at first; but then, too, 
her young heart was full of sorrow 
lest the boy, as he grew older, should 
get astray and leave the narrow road. 
It was not that her light burned dim ; 
it shone upon the glorious goal to 
which she was travelling, brightly and 
purely ; but she had a sort of feeling 
that she should not long be here to 
watch over her child, and her heart 
yearned over him. Month after month 
passed on, — with every day she grew 
weaker and weaker, and often have I 
seen her thin hands clasped over her 
boy, praying for guidance for his infant 
feet. He was just six years old — a fair, 
happy boy, unconscious then of the 
loss of a mother's love, but he used to 
delight in repeating hymns to her, as 

K 
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she lay there on her dying bed ; and 
many a time the pale face brightened 
with joy, as she listened to the tones 
of his young voice. At last the 
summons came to the waiting servant. 
Anna slept in Jesu's bosom, and with 
her expiring breath she gave to my 
charge her darling boy." 

Jemmy's head had fallen on the old 
lady's lap as she spoke, but when the 
last words passed from her lips one re- 
pressed sob burst from the boy, and 
the truth dawned upon him. 

" It was thy mother, boy, that I 
have told thee of," said the old dame ; 
" thy mother, my angel child. She is 
in heaven now, where I shall soon join 
her ; but boy, remember, to meet her 
there, her lamp must be thy light 
through the troublous path of earth. 
Thou must keep it bright before thee, 
and pray that the Sun of Righteousness 
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himself will shine upon thy way, and 
keep thee in perfect peace." 

But the boy raised not his head, for 
his young heart was full of sorrow, but 
he pressed the hand that he held in 
his, as if in token of his feeling. 

"And, Granny, what became of 
Mary?" asked the other children 
eagerly. 

-"Mary took the orphan child, and 
nurtured him, and brought him up," 
replied the old lady, and she kissed the 
boy's brow. 

" And do you really mean that you 
are Mary?" inquired the little group. 

"Yes, yes," returned Granny. "I 
have been telling you the story of my 
own life ; but children, not only as a 
pastime for a leisure hour, but to teach 
you to whom I have looked in sorrow 
and in joy, and to point out to you 
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the bright lamp that has enlightened 
my troubled path." 

It was a happy yet sobered little 
party that met round the fire that 
evening. Jemmy had always loved 
his mother's Bible, for Granny had 
early taught him to walk in her steps, 
but the old lady's tale made a deep 
impression upon the others. They had 
not considered their ways— in youthful 
carelessness they had neglected to take 
heed to the precepts of the Divine 
word, and the story of Mary had 
touched their hearts. That evening, 
when the old lady read her usual 
chapter before they returned home, 
and they joined in prayer together, 
those young listeners prayed that that 
Book might be " a lamp unto their feet 
and a light unto their path;" and after- 
wards, when Granny followed her far 
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young daughter to her peaceful rest- 
ing-place, the grandchildren blessed 
her memory for having taught them 
early to walk by that light which can 
cheer the troubled, guide the erring, 
and lead all to the haven where ttey 
would go. 
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